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T H E CRAYON 



organization -which broke down and reliev- 
ed them before they were carried to this 
extremity — some who have yielded in mad- 
ness, and others still, who, not crushed in 
frame, have given tip all that made their 
lives beautiful, and turning their backs on 
their ideal, gone through existence in a 
state of gloom no man can imagine who 
has not felt the power of fascination there 
is in the pursuit of the ideals of Art. They 
would have been happier in death if it 
came not like Haydon's. There is nothing 
more desolate in life than a spirit Jxom 
which the perception and recognition of 
beauty has died out. 

But is there no lesson of remedial value 
we can draw from this artist's life ? None ! 
Ton may gain an insight into it, and per- 
haps, by understanding the artist better 
sometimes, make him happier, but Tie will 
not learn therefrom either to avoid the pur- 
suit of Art or those things which make it 
unhappy ; he will not learn calmness and 
equability, but, by necessity existing in his 
organization, become thus sensitive to pain 
and to those changes of condition which 
make up his life. The things which make 
him unhappy exist in himself equally with 
those which make, him happy. It was not 
the success of others which led him into 
Art, but the conviction of his own talent, 
and so nothing but his failure will drive him 
from. the field ; but he will be slow to be- 
lieve in this, and when he does believe it, 
it is generally when he is lost for everything 
else. 

The more profuse patronage of Art would 
not help the matter. 'William Blake was 
poorer than Haydon, and yet was always 
happy : and if Haydon could have sold all 
that he painted he would have still been un- 
happy, because he would not have been 
appreciated as he desired. It was only 
because he lacked fall faith in the value 
of what he did that he was discontented, 
and this he lacked always. When an artist 
is confident of his own merits, the opinions 
of others will not affect him deeply, what- 
ever his ideal may be, since his happiness 
depends on his self-satisfaction, whatever 
his success may depend on — he can wait 
tranquilly to be appreciated. If we could 
have had the autobiography of some such 
man as Blake to place by the side of Hay- 
don's, as the other extreme, we should have 
learned all of Artist-life that can be learned 
from the experience of others. 



Pabis, Dec. 8th, 1854. 

And so you are going to have Rachel, 
they say! . Of course, everybody who un- 
derstands French will go to hear her, and 
those who cannot will go to see her. 
Almost everybody will certainly see her 
once; but do you suppose she will be popu- 
lar ? No, not if the ranting I have seen 
on the English stage is so. Popular 
Rachel can never be where the taste of 
the people has been depraved by the exag- 
gerated action and overdrawn character of 
our stage. She acts too much like the 
true thing, and nobody knowing that she is 
acting will appreciate her. Perhaps I un- 
der-estimate the perceptions of American 
audiences. I hope I do, because I desire 
much that our dramatic world may reoeive 



a new stimulus in the right direction, and 
that actors of true feeling should not be 
compelled to destroy all the delicacy of 
their representation by deference to false 
ideas of effect. We have looked too much 
to the English stage as a model; let us 
have a better one, or still better than any, 
depend on our common sense. 

I am really glad Kachel is going out to 
America on this account, if no other. 
I can hardly expect that there will be 
many who will be as enthusiastic as I am 
with regard to her, for it is necessary to 
see her many times to feel the full force of 
her quietness and subdued action. The 
fascination of her talent has been so great 
on me that I could never see her justly. 
They say she is not handsome ; yet, to me, 
she seemed magnificent — they say, too, 
that she is not tall, yet she always seemed 
so to me, and commanding. This latter 
she is without any mistake. It is wonder- 
ful to see the majesty with which she 
sweeps in, apparently neither seeing nor 
thinking of the audience — and forgetting 
herself in her part so entirely, that she 
sweeps away again, leaving you not quite 
sure if it were not somebody beside Rachel 
— some lost queen or genuine heroine who 
represents the character, because it is hers. 
Oh, that she had been born in England, and 
could have played Shakespeare ! How I 
should like to see her as Lady Macbeth, 
speaking English as good as her French is. 
She is, indeed, a Shakesperian actress if 
ever there was one. Well, Racine is very 
fine in spite of all his classicalisms, and 
there are passages which would have been 
grand— wonderful, if we did not know 
Shakespeare. I have become very fond of 
those peculiarities and little artificialities, 
which, I suppose, his age demanded. I 
rather like the formality and the constraint 
everybody seems to be under— the neces- 
sity of doing everything just at the proper 
moment. 

But I am not going to criticise Racine, 
nor even Rachel — she is greater than my 
powers of criticism — if 6he has any faults 
as an actress, which I am hardly disposed 
to admit, she has a right to have them, 
since geniuses may take such privileges if 
they think proper. I cannot even specify 
the characters in which she is best, though 
almost everybody in Paris says, that she is 
grandest in Andromaque, and I am willing 
to admit that they are right. She seems 
to have an idea that she is greater in some 
characters than in others, since she refused 
to play M. Legouve's Medea ; but, whether 
it was because she could not, or because it 
was his, I am doubtful. I have not read 
the play, and know nothing of it, since you 
cannot depend on the reports of the critics 
here ; venal fellows, they will most of them 
say what they please of a work whatever 
be its merits. I am sure, however, that 
Rachel acted in good taste whichever 
ground she acted on. 

You see I am too much an admirer of 
hers to assist your readers to form a judg- 
ment on her. I am, in fact, " enthused," 
and can only praise her. I would not find 
fault with her if I could. But, speaking 
seriously, she is so great that it is not 
worth while to find fault if one could, since 
it would take a long time to fully appreci- 
ate her excellences. There is a simplicity 
and straightforwardness in the way in 
which she carries a part through, and an 



appearance of ignoring the points which 
an inferior actress would obtrude on your 
attention, so that you must enter entirely 
with her into the spirit of the play, and 
then you forget her as completely as she 
seems to forget herself. I wish that there 
were more of our people who could under- 
stand her perfectly, for it is not enough to 
be able to follow her — the mind must be 
free, to take in the words without stopping 
to think of their meaning. 

I hope she will give some recitations 
with you, for in these, I believe, she would 
be better comprehended. I went to a con- 
cert one evening, some time ago, to hear 
her recite, but for some reason she gave us 
the slip, and we were treated instead, to a 
song, by some singer, whose name I do not 
now recollect. 

I commenced, according to your request, 
to give you a letter on Rachel. I have, 
indeed, done so nominally, but really quite 
as much about myself. I can do no better 
on that theme, and if you find my letter 
impertinent, pray do not print it. 

Yours truly, 

Li. L. 

♦ . 

BELGIAN HUE ART PRIZE ESSAYS. 

The Pine Art department of the Bel- 
gian Academy have proposed the following 
questions for prize-competition for the year 
1855 : 

I. What is the starting point and what 
has been the character of the Flemish 
School of Painting under the reign of the 
Dukes of Burgundy? and what are the 
causes of its greatness and of its fall ? 

II. Does music exert a salutary influence 
upon manners and customs — is every kind 
of music equally adapted to exercise that 
influence — do the developments of the Art 
guarantee to it a useful moral action ; can 
they, in this relation, be considered in a 
state of progress, and what modifications 
should they undergo to reach their highest 
civilizing power? Examine in this point of 
view, religious music — dramatic — vocal and 
instrumental, and popular music. 

HI. To elucidate the modifications and 
changes which Architecture has passed 
through by the introduction and employ- 
ment of glazed windows both in public 
and private buildings. Specify the time of 
said introduction, and mark the successive 
transformations and improvements this 
new element has brought about? 

IV. To what causes may be attributed 
the preservation ot pictures in certain 
schools and by certain masters? What 
has been, on the other hand, the cause of 
changes which the productions of other 
masters and epochs have undergone? To 
examine in this point of view the proper- 
ties of colors, oils, and varnishes, not omit- 
ting the preparation of canvases and 
pannels. To indicate the best processes in 
order to prevent changes in color in oil- 
painting ? 

The prize for each of those questions will 
be a gold medal, valued at 600 francs. For 
the first question the government have, in 
addition, declared a special prize of 1200 
francs. The essays are to be legibly writ- 
ten, in Latin, French, or in Flemish, and 
addresfed, free of postage, before the 1st of 
June, 1855, to M. Qnetelet, Secretary, 
Brussels. — Aihenkum Francais. 



